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PATIENCE. 


BY H. AUSTIN. 

Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 

The roots are bitter, but the fruits are 
sweet. 

And when at last it stands—a tree com- 

plete— 

Beneath its tender shade the burning heat 
And burden of the day shall lose control :— 
Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion unanimously reélected the old officers, 
with the exception of vice-president-at- 
large and second auditor. The board 
stands as follows: Honorary president, 
Susan B. Anthony, New York; president, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Pennsylvania; vice- 
president, Florence Kelley, Illinois; cor- 
responding secretary, Kate M. Gordon, 
Louisiana; recording secretary, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Massachusetts; treas- 
urer, Harriet Taylor Upton, Ohio; first 
auditor, Laura Clay, Kentucky, second 
auditor, Dr. Annice Jeffries Meyers, Ore- 
gon. 








The friends of woman suffrage every- 
where will rejoice in the fact that it has 
been commended to young college women 
by @ man suv distinguished as Bishop Mc- 
Vickar of Rhode Island. In his baccalau- 
reate sermon at Bryn Mawr College, 
Bishop McVickar, in earnest and forcible 
terms, expressed his belief that the Amer- 
ican woman should be given the right to 
vote, at least whenever there is a moral 
issue involved. ‘I hope and pray,’’ said 
Bishop McVickar, “that we may see this 
come to pass soon. In this fuller citizen- 
ship there is no chance that woman would 
unsex herself. I believe that the paths 
that she would walk in would not only be 
brightened by her presence, but that they 
would be straightened.”’ 





Rev. Dr. Augusta Chapin, former pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of Mount 
Vernon, and said to be the first woman to 
acquire the title of Doctor of Divinity, 
died June 30, at St. Luke’s Hospital, Man- 
hattan. Mrs. Chapin was a lecturer and 
writer on the rights of women, and a 
prominent member of Sorosis and other 
clubs. She was sixty-nine years old. 
Since resigning from the pastorate of the 
Mount Vernon Church a few years ago, 
she had been conducting European tours. 
She leaves a married daughter. Dr. Cha- 
pin made her last visit to Boston for the 
funeral of Mrs. Livermore. 





Radcliffe College has long felt the urg- 
ent need of a suitable library building. 
The small wooden building in which the 
books are now housed is absolutely inad- 
equate, and expansion in any direction is 
impossible. The Harvard Library gives 





Radcliffe students the privilege of draw- 
ing books, and offers the more advanced 
students liberal and invaluable oppor- 
tunities for research; but, overcrowded 
with books and deficient in accommoda- 
tion for even the regular university stu- 
dents, it has little room for over four 
hundred Radcliffe undergraduates. Rad- 
cliffe must have a working library of its 
own, with generous provision for the 
present needs of both graduates and under- 
graduates, and with ample rooms for read- 
ing and consultation. The opportunity 
now comes for solving a problem that the 
alumne rightly think is vital for their col- 
lege. For Mr. Carnegie has generously 
offered to give $75,000 for a library build- 
ing on condition that an equal sum, 
$75,000, be raised for new endowment. 
Other friends of the college have already 
contributed, either in money or pledges, 
$40,000, and as college benefactions go 
now-a-days, the $35,000 required to com- 
plete the $75,000 set by Mr, Carnegie as a 
pre-requisite is no large sum, Will not 
the friends of Radcliffe College and of the 
higher education of women see that the 
sum is raised quickly? Pledges should be 
forwarded and cheques made payable to 
Esther F. Hallowell, West Medford, Mass. 





Mr. Bodine, Chicago’s superintendent 
of compulsory education, has discovered 
that there are hundreds of children in that 
city who have been purchased abroad and 
are working for padrones. In the way of 
evidence, ten cases are shown in which 
children have been sold by their guardians 
to persons who look upon them as com- 
modities, in which a certain sum of money 
has been invested, and out of which a cer- 
tain profit must be made. Drastic meas- 
ures will be taken to exterminate this 
form of child slavery. 





A committee on equal suffrage, com- 
posed of women of West Springfield, 
Mass., has been formed to afford oppor- 
tunities to study by investigation along 
civic lines. 





> a—__—_—_———_ 


NOTES FROM OREGON. 

The 37th annual convention of the N. 
A. W.S. A., the first ever held west of the 
Mississippi, has opened magnificently, 
with glorious sunshine, great audiences, 
full and friendly press reports, and the 
suffragists of the Pacific Coast out- 
doing themselves in cordial hospitality. 
The beautiful city of Portland, with 
its 150,000 people, is so full of flowers at 
this season that the whole city might be 
thought to have decorated in honor of the 
coming of the National Convention to 
Oregon. As the yellow-ribboned delegates 
ride or drive through the streets, they 
constantly utter exclamations of delight 
over the enormous roses, the curtains of 
dark blue clematis draping the verandahs, 
the luxuriant masses of ivy, and the ma- 
jestic trees rising above the velvet lawns 
and casting their shade upon the many 
handsome residences of this far Western 
city. Many of these trees are of kinds 
unknown at the East; some are of familiar 
kinds but of unfamiliar size, reaching in 
this climate an amazing height and bulk. 

The fruit is of grand size, as well as the 
flowers and trees. Hospitable Oregonians 
send in presents to the officers of huge red 
and yellow apples, and baskets of mam- 
moth cherries nestling in their green 
leaves. The Eastern delegates feel as if 
they had got into the magic Island of 
Fruit, described by Tennyson in ‘The 
Voyage of Maeldune.’’ California fruit is 
sometimes regarded at the East as lacking 
in flavor, but here, where it is freshly 
picked, no fault is to be found with it on 
that score. 

The great graystone Congregational 
Church has its auditorium hung with 
American flags and bunting of the suf- 
frage color; portraits of Lucy Stone and 
Susan B. Anthony stand back of the pul- 
pit, and along its front rune the word 
‘*Progress,’’ in large letters made of Ore- 
gon flowers, = 

To-day we are to visit the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition, and we expect a treat. 
Miss Anthony and some of the delegates 
were yesterday taken for a drive about 
the city by Mrs. Coe, president of the 
Oregon .E. S. A., and enjoyed seeing the 
City Park, on a picturesque hill rising 
abruptly above the city, commanding a 
wide prospect, and a fine view of the 
wonderful snow peaks, Mt. Hood and Mt. 
St. Helen’s. Portland’s water supply is 
brought forty miles in pipes from moun- 
tain streams fed by the eternal snows o* 





Mt. Hood. ‘No typhoid fever here!’’ 
proudly declared Mrs. Coe, who is the 
wife of a prominent physician. 

The city at night is lit up by long rows 
of small electric lights running in double 
line through the air high above the prin- 
cipal streets, giving a festive aspect, and 
at the same time a much better light than 
our system of a few big electric lights at 
long intervals. 

The reports given in the convention thus 
far have been most encouraging. The N. 
A. W.S. A. during the past year bas 
achieved an increase of 20 per cent. in its 
membership, the largest gain it has 
ever made in one year. West Virginia 
doubled its memb:>2rship during the past 
year. California doubled its membership, 
and added 169 members besides; Oregon 
trebled its membership; and Kansas, 
where women already have municipal 
suffrage, quadrupled its membership, with 
112 members over. 

Mr. Jefferson Myers, president of the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition Company, 
called on the General Officers before the 
Convention opened, and presented them 
with three hundred dollars from the Ex- 
position Company, to be used toward the 
convention expenses. He added that his 
wife would give two hundred more. 
These good friends, despite their heavy 
official cares, have been most kind and 
hospitable in every possible way. 

There is much regret that Mrs. Chap- 
man Catt refuses to stand again for vice- 
president or any other position on the 
board, as she feels that her health re- 
quires a release for the present from all 
official responsibility. Another officer 
much beloved who refuses to stand again 
is our second auditor, Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton. Her professional and other duties 
make it impossible for her to continue. 
We do not yet know who will be chosen 
to fill the vacancies, but before this letter 
is published the results of the election 
will be known by telegraph. 

A splendid bouquet of white lilies has 
just been sent to the Convention as a 
greeting from the Oregon State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and another of rich 
red roses from the Portland Woman's 
Club. All sorts of organizations seem to 
vie with one another in welcoming their 
happy guests. 

These desultory notes have been writ- 
ten while the convention was going on, 
and in the intervals of keeping the rec- 
ords; which accounts for their fragmen- 
tary character. 

The delegates who are present wish 
that all the other good suffragists could 
be here to enjoy this pleasant time with 
us. A. 8. B. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION. 


The seventy-fifth annual convention of 
the American Institute of Instruction, at 
Portland, Me., July 10-13, will be dis- 
tingished by an exceptionally strong pro- 
gram and the participation of a large num- 
ber of able women. 

One of the general sessions (Wednesday 
evening) will be filled by Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff, president of the National Congress 
of Mothers, who will speak on the ‘‘Na- 
tional Outlook for Children,’’ Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons College, 
on **The Home as a Factor in Education,”’ 
and Miss Dotha Stone Pinneo of the Con- 
necticut Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
on ‘My Book and Heart Shall Never 
Part.”’ 

The sessions of the Department of Home 
and School will be presided over by Miss 
Mary M. Abbott of Connecticut, chairman 
of the General Federation Committee on 
Education. On Wednesday Mrs, Sarah 
Platt Decker and Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, 
the president and first vice-president of the 
General Federation, will lead a discussion 
on the question, ‘‘Ought the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women to be Made More Practi- 
cal?’’ 

On Thursday a discussion on the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How Can the Home and the School 
Cc éperate More Effectively in the Ethical 
Training of the Child?’’ will be led by 
Mrs. W. O. Vallette, member of the Gen- 
eral Federation Education Committee, 
and Walter H. Small, Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R. I. 

The Department of Primary and Kinder- 
gartens, Elizabeth Hall, Principal of the 
Maine Normal Training School, presiding, 
will be conducted by women whose work 
and experience are of recognized value. 
Among the subjects to be considered are 
school gardens, mothers’ clubs and kin- 
dergarten occupations. 

In the Department of High and Gram- 


mar Schools and of Training and Super- 
vision, women teachers will have a share. 

Among the men of distinction who will 
address the convention are President Eliot 
of Harvard, President Carroll D. Wright of 
Clark College, Hon. W. W. Stetson, State 
School Superintendent of Maine, and Pro. 
fessor Herbert E. Mills of Vassar College, 
whose subject is “The Education of 
Women,” 

This conference of men and women, 
held amid beautiful and historic surround- 
ings, calls loudly to those interested in 
the improvement of schools and the reali- 
zation of educational ideals. F. M. A, 





WOMEN AS MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Daughters of the Revolution gave 
a banquet at Caldwell, New Jersey, in 
June, and I was asked to speak of the ‘‘Mu- 
sic of the Revolutionary Times.’’ But I 
changed the subjéct somewhat and spoke 
of the ‘Revolution of Ideas’’ that has al- 
lowed women to study music seriously 
during the past few years, combining this 
subject with the ‘‘Music of the Revolu- 
tionary Times.”’ 

The fact that the Japanese gave us six 
hundred thousand dollars at the time of 
the Centennial Exposition, will be of in- 
terest. I have not seen it stated in any 
paper. 

Among the compositions that were writ- 
ten during the American Revolution, or 
immediately after it, was one entitled 
‘*Trancadillo,’’ composed by a woman— 
Caroline Tilman—who was born in 1749. 
When, about 16 years ago, the present 
writer began to call attention to woman’s 
work in music the New York Times as- 
serted that ‘‘women never had been and 
never would be writers of music.” That 
reminds me of a little story: 

“A young girl went to Sunday School 
for the first time. When she returned, her 
parents naturally inquired what she had 
learned? The child answered: ‘Oh, I 
heard a beautiful story about a man named 
Adam. He lived in a lovely garden with 
all the fruit he could wish for, and also 
vegetables and nuts and flowers and every 
thing that any one could want. But 
Adam was not happy, and he told God 
that he was lonesome and wanted a com- 
panion. So God put him to sleep and 
took about his brains and made a wo- 
man.”’ 

Meu have long rested in a sense of se- 
curity as leaders in music, but they will 
awaken some day to find that American 
women are in the lead as composers. It 
should be the work of the Daughters of 
the Revolution to encourage women writ- 
ers of music. We hope, by forming a 
national federation of women’s musical 
clubs, to bring out women as composers 
and to help women performers, so that a 
woman can be a success in New York and 
be able to go to other cities with the en- 
couragement of the Federation; also to 
aid in the production of women’s corpo- 
rations. As organizer and first president 
of a national federation of women’s musi- 
cal clubs, I have had the pleasure of help- 
ing to bring out a woman’s opera in New 
York which earned two thousand dollars 
in one night for the Philanthropic Fund 
of Vassar College. 

It is only within about fifteen years that 
the exclusion of women from studying 
violin, ’cello, and other string instruments 
has been overcome. Previous to 1875 
female students of the violin were ex- 
cluded from the High School of London, 
England. For a long time women were 
not permitted to compete for prizes or to 
receive diplomas at the European conserv- 
atories and colleges. When Elizabeth 
Sterling in 1856 composed her 137th Psalm 
for five voices at Oxford College, although 
her work was up to the point, the compo- 
sition was accepted, there was no power 
to confer the degree upon a woman. 
Throughout medizeval times actual pro- 
hibition existed. Even to-day, in 1905, 
both the Roman Catholic and High 
Church Episcopal denominations have 
prohibited women from taking part in 
their musical services, and the women 
members of these communions have a!- 
lowed this edict to pass without a pro- 
test. 

If a large body of influential women, 
such as I had the honor to address at 
Caldwell, would take up this matter, 
women would be encouraged to study 
music, and we should have better homes 
and build up a better people. For it is 
admitted by all great thinkers that “the 
home is the foundation of the nation.’’ 

FLORENCE CLINTON SUTRO. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss HeLten M. Goutp is supporting 
Colonel Brown, familiarly known as ‘‘the 
bird and bee man,” in visiting public 
schools and awakening the humane in- 
stincts of children by telling them, as he 
can and as no other living man can, about 
bees and birds. His familiar talks are 
said to be so captivating that he excites 
all listeners to a lively interest in natural 
history. 


Rev. Evcentia St. Joun, of Kansas, 
says that in her town, Salina, two thou- 
sand women voted at the recent election. 
When the polls opened in the morning 
seventy women were waiting to vote. For 
a time scratched ballots were given the 
women, until the fraud was discovered 
and the booths searched for them, and 
their candidates mixed with those of 
other tickets. However, so well were the 
women organized that their candidates 
were elected to a man. 


Miss Louise A, MILLER, who had been 
deputy coroner of Westmoreland County, 
Pa., recently died. She was twenty-two 
years old. Ina protracted absence of the 
coroner, Miss Miller had full charge of 
the office, attending to all the details con- 
nected with the work. In 1904 she pre- 
vented the county sheriff from making a 
public spectacle of a hanging after all the 
other county officers had failed. Miss 
Miller was appointed deputy coruner over 
forty male applicants. 


Mrs. MANUEL BENEMILIS, a niece of 
the late General Maximo Gomez, is en- 
deavoring, by conducting a hotel in the 
heart of the Berkshire Hills, to retrieve 
some measure of the fortune lost by her 
family in the Cuban revolution. None of 
her neighbors knew of her relationship to 
General Gomez until one day recently, 
when, after the death of the Cuban pa- 
triot, they saw a Cuban flag run up at 
half-mast vn the pole on the Havana Ho- 
tel, as her place is called. 


Miss MartrHa K, LITTLE, one of the 
most worthy young women graduated 
this year from the Kansas City Training 
School for Deaconesses, has demonstrated 
her ability to put her hand to the plow. 
It is related of Miss Little that while she 
was at home on her vacation last summer 
the supply of farm hands ran short and 
her brother found it impossible to find 
men to perform the fast-accumulating 
work. ‘‘Miss Little, the deaconess, saved 
the day—and thecrops. With a fortitude 
and a courage developed only by life on 
the broad Kansas prairies she hitched six 
horses to a gang-plow and plowed up a 
160 acre field.’’ 


Mrs. J. ANDRE Woop, of Muskogee, 
I. T., was one of the most zealous sup- 
porters of the Separate Statehood Bill at 
Washington last spring. Mrs. Wood is 
part Indian extraction, of the Cherokee 
Nation. She has studied the Indian ques- 
tion from the red side and the white side, 
from the standpoint of the oppressed na- 
tion and from the standpoint of tbe op- 
pressors, She is am extensive landholder 
and has great plans for establishing towns 
that shall be an honor to an orderly State. 
From the standpoint of an earnest ‘‘white 
ribboner’’ she believes that the ‘‘only sal- 
vation for the Indian is in a separate Pro- 
hibition State.” In speaking of her eight 
children, Mrs. Wood says: ‘They are all 
like all Cherokees—prouder of their little 
Indian blood than all the rest.’’ 


Miss Lucy SULLIVAN, one of the self- 
supporting missionaries of the M. E, 
Church, is in charge of the institutional 
work in Pithoragarh, India. She writes: 
“Our Women’s Home and Farm have 
prospered in every way this year. The 
women, nearly seventy of them, live to- 
gether very pleasantly. They work busi- 
ly all the year round in their fields. The 
seasons here allow two crops a year, 80 as 
soon as one harvest is reaped, seed for 
another is sown. This is the usual em- 
ployment of all mountain women, so they 
are both healthy and happy init. Besides 
their farm work they have an opportunity 
to learn to read and write, and some are 
making good progress. Among our ten 
vlind women, one is specially happy in 
her Christian life, and, taking her Bible 
of raised letters, she goes daily to villages 
within reach and preaches the gospel.” 
Miss Sullivan also superintends a boarc- 
ing-school, four day schools, and medical 
work, besides being helpful in various 
ways to the native pastors, meeting the 
expense of their coming to Pithoragarh to 
join Miss Buddan’s Bible study class for 
her Bible women. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 





In order to increase the usefulness of 
the WomANn’s JourRNAL for missionary 
purposes, its editors make the following 
special offer: Any Suffrage Association or 
individual that will subscribe for not less 
than ten copies of the JouRNAL to besent 
to persons not already eubscribers, may 
have the paper at the rate of a dollar a 
year, with the additional privilege of 
changing four times a year the name and 
address to which each copy shall be sent. 
Thus, for $10, the paper can be sent to 
forty different persons for several months 
each; for $25 it can be sent to a hundred 
persons; and for $100, to five hundred 
persons. Make out a list of influential 
men and women who would be valuable 
to the cause if they were converted, and 
send them the paper. Then, after they 
have had it for a few months, send them 
a circular letter inviting them to join the 
Suffrage Association. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO OREGON. 


PORTLAND, ORE., JUNE 29, 1905. 

Last week A. S. B. sent a sketch of the 
first part of our journey, and of the 
cordial reception given to our delegates 
by the Chicago Woman’s Club in its 
spacious rooms on Michigan Ave., looking 
out over the broad expanse of the Lake. 
There we were greeted by a great gather- 
ing of Illinois suffragists, who met to pay 
honor to Miss Anthony and to bid the 
Convention delegates God-speed. An 
earnest address of welcome by the presi 
dent of the club was followed by responses 
from Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw, and my- 
self. Among the many present were 
Judge Bradwell, editor of; the Chicago 
Legal News, Mr. Cyrus Jones, Judge 
Waite, and other veteran advocates of the 
suffrage cause. 

Afterwards the editors of the WomMAN’s 
JouURNAL dined with Mrs. Grey of England 
and Mrs. Florence Blake of Chicago. Mrs, 
Blake has opened a new and useful pro- 
fession for women in examining and re- 
ducing to order the books and accounts of 
corporations and individuals whose affairs 
need systematic regulation. This lady has 
a genius for analysis, and her aid has been 
of such value that her services are in great 
request. It is gratifying to note so signal 
au evidence of feminine business capacity. 

At 10P. M. a numerous body of dele- 
gates established themselves in three 
special cars of the train for Oregon. One 
car was entirely filled with ladies, includ- 
ing the Business Committe. My own, 
besides ladies, contained only four gentle- 
men, and the third was also filled with lady 
delegates. The ‘‘Tourist’’ cars were very 
comfortable. We awoke next morning 
amid the undulating prairies of Iowa. In 
the afternoon we crossed the Missouri 
River and were welcomed at Omaha, Neb., 
by the suffragists of the city, including 
women journalists on the staffs of the 
three daily papers of that wide-awake 
community. Then we crossed the great 
plains for 1,000 miles rising steadily 5,000 
feet to the base of the Rocky Mountains. 

On Sunday morning we spent two de- 
lightful hours in Cheyenne, the beautiful 
capital of Wyoming. Here we were met 
by Mrs. Carey, wife of the ex-Senator who, 
when he was Territorial delegate, and the 
Territory was seeking admission, refused 
to allow the suffrage clause of the pro- 
posed State Constitution to be eliminated 
by Congress. ‘‘We will remain a Territory, 
if necessary, for a hundred years.”’ he 
said, ‘‘but when we enter the Union the 
women must come in with us on an equal- 
ity with ourselves.”’ 

A party of our delegates walked out half 
a mile to the State House, a handsome 
building with a gilded dome, which com- 
mands a wide view of the snow-clad Rocky 
Mountains fifty miles distant, stretching 
north and south for a hundred miles. It 
was difficult to realize that the surround. 
ing plains were higher than the summit 
of Mount Washington, but the purity of 
the air and lighter blue of the sky indi- 
cated our elevation. 

Next morning we awoke among inter- 
minable mountain ranges, passing Sher- 
man, the summit of the Union Pacific 





railroad, 8,500 feet above sea level. Near 
it is Ames, where stands a column erected 
in honor of Oakes Ames, the builder and 
first president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Speeding on through Wyoming and 
Idaho, we spent next day amid sagebrush 
and cactus, prairie dogs, cattle, windmills 
and irrigating ditches. ‘The day’s ride 
was made specially interesting by the 
startling contrast between the arid moun- 
tains, seemingly incapable of sustaining 
animal life, and valleys and plains of 
exuberant fertility when redeemed by irri- 
gation. Side by side with absolute desert 
we saw fields of luxurious alfalfa, huge 
stacks of hay and straw, wheat and oats 
rippling in the wind, orchards of thrifty 
fruit trees, avenues of poplars, willows, 
elms, cottonwoods, and maples, flowers, 
verdure and vegetation, all the product of 
water supplied by windmills and pumps 
and by mountain streams dammed and 
distributed over the surface of the 
land, It was amusing to see horses 
and cattle grazing on slopes so steep as 
to make footing so precarious that it 
was a marvel how they maintained 
their equilibrium. Children came to the 
cars with cherries, red, white, and yellow. 
When these vast desert spaces are brought 
under cultivation, the adjacent mines will 
furnish a home market, and a numerous 
population will make the wilderness blos- 
som like the rose. Nor are these dry 
lands altogether unproductive, The cat- 
tle wandering among rocks and gravel 
seemed sleek and well fed as they gath- 
ered around some tank supplied by a 
pump worked by a solitary windmill, far 
from any house or sign of human habita- 
tion. 

On Monday morning we found our- 
selves ‘‘where rolls the Oregon,”’ on the 
banks of the Columbia river. Down its 
shores we flew, passing the ‘Dalles,’ 
where the great stream is broken up by a 
wilderness of rocky crags, through which 
it rushes in swirling rapids. Below, for 
miles, we passed many water - wheels 
turned by the current, which gathered 
the salmon into the traps of the canning 
factories. 

Above the Dalles the huge copper-col- 
ored mountains are indescribably grand 
and desolate. Immense masses of lava and 
trap-rock rise in perpendicular walls and 
terraces. Below the Dalles evidences of 
rain begin to appear; the mountains be- 
come clothed with forest and the rocks 
with moss. Clouds add variety to the 
scene. Several waterfalls 800 feet in 
height drop from the cliffs, 

At noon we left the mountains, entered 
the fertile Willamette valley, and reached 
the thriving metropolis of Oregon. Here 
we were met at the station by hospitable 
suffragists, who welcomed us to their 
homes. Three miles out we had been met 
by Gail Laughlin and Dr. Sperry, who in- 
troduced us to our hosts and saw us safe- 
ly to the places assigned us. Mrs. Duniway 
and another party had gone on to the 
Dalles to intercept us. 

In a future letter I will give an account 
of this ‘‘city of roses,’’ and the interest- 
ing Exposition, But space does not per- 
mit me to recount the many charming 
episodes which made our journey hither 
memorable. The social interchange be- 
tween suffragists from Maine, Louisiana 
and intermediate States, the five-minute 
walks beside the cars during the brief 
stops, the glimpses of the people gathered 
at the stations, the ‘‘experience meeting”’ 
held on Sunday afternoon in one of the 
cars, addressed by Miss Anthony, Anna 
Shaw, Rev. Mrs. Woodman, Rev. Antoin- 
ette Brown Blackwell, Laura Clay, Miss 
Blackwell and myself—all these and many 
striking and amusing incidents will be 
long remembered. H. B. B. 
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PRIZES FOR WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS. 


The improvement of the conditions un- 
der which wage-earning women labor all 
over the world is the object of a magazine 
called Woman’s Welfare. It is issued quar- 
terly at Dayton, Ohio, and is edited by an 
association of working women. For sev- 
eral years this little magazine, beautifully 
illustrated and printed, has earnestly 
sought to raise the standard of the working 
woman and her surroundings, and to show 
that betterment of conditions always 
brings returns by increasing the amount 
and quality of output. 

In order to enlist the interest and aid 
of wage-earning women, the editors of 
Woman’s Welfare offer $50 in prizes for 
the most helpful articles written by wage- 
earning women and based upon their own 
experiences in factory, office or store. 

It is the working-woman’s own story 
that is wanted and for which the four 
prizes of $20, $15, $10 and $5 are offered. 
A prize of $25 is also offered for the best 
suggestion fora cover design. Only wage- 
earning women are eligible to compete 
for these prizes, and the contest will close 
on August 31, 1905. 

A little pamphlet has been issued giving 
full details of this offer, which may be had 





on application to Editors Woman's Wel- 
fare, Brown and Stewart Streets, Dayton, 
Ohio. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

On June 11 the Universalist church in 
Gardner, Mass., entertained the several 
local fire companies for their memorial 
service, the pastor, Rev. Lucy A. Milton, 
speaking on ‘The Hallowing of Toil.” 
One hundred and five men turned out in 
line, representing all denominations, the 
Catholics being quite pronounced. On 
this Sunday the Sunday school reached 
the highest attendance during tine present 
pastorate. 


Mrs. Mary Jones, known as the ‘‘Welsh 
seeress,’’ has been one of the most. prom- 
inent evangelists in connection with the 
revival in North Wales. She is said to 
possess in an admirable degree the quali- 
ties which constitute true womanhood, 
being amiable, gentle, refined, intelligent 
and honest. Mrs. Jones speaks simply, 
clearly, and out of the fullness of her 
heart, and as she proceeds her face be- 
comes’ animated and even transfigured. 
One of her strongest traits is her intensi- 
ty, and her enthusiasm is contagious. 


~ 
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MEN’S VIEWS OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


As an offset to Mr. Cleveland’s article 
attacking and deploring the club move- 
ment, a symposium on women’s clubs by 
men who are leaders in great public and 
reform movements is published in the 
Federation Bulletin for June. 

From the testimony of these men whose 
knowledge of women’s clubs has been 
gained at first hand through experience 
and coéperation, we make the following 
excerpts: 

William Dudley Foulke, U. S, Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner: 


My own idea is that natural affection 
furnishes all the ligaments necessary to 
bind a woman to her home, and that the 
danger that women’s clubs will prevent 
mothers from loving their children is 
quite visionary. I have found these clubs 
of great value, especially in the particular 
matter with which I have been mostly 
connected, the reform of the Civil Service. 


Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Secretary Na- 
tional Municipal League: 


One of the striking characteristics of 
women’s organizations in this country has 
been their passion for social righteous- 
ness. 

Thomas M. Balliet, Dean of School of 
Pedagogy, New York University: 


The women’s clubs have taken a lead- 
ing part in many of the most important 
reform movements in elementary educa- 
tion within the last twenty years. In 
many cities these clubs have been the 
direct means of introducing manual train- 
ing, cooking and sewing into the public 
schools. In some communities they have 
supported classes in these studies at their 
own expense, to educate public senti- 
ment and to prove to school boards and 
city councils the wisdom of making them 
a part of the public school system. Kin- 
dergartens have been made a part of the 
public school system in many communi- 
ties through their instrumentality in the 
same way. These clubs have had much 
to do with the movement to establish 
playgrounds for children. One of the 
marked influences of women on school 
boards is the great improvement in the 
sanitary conditions of schools of recent 
years, and the women’s clubs have, in 
many communities, been influential in 
large measure in securing women mem- 
bers of such boards. 


Calvin Milton Woodward, President 
Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo.: 


There is no doubt about the influence 
of the women’s clubs of Missouri in se- 
curing legislation in favor of school at- 
tendance, educational appropriations, and 
civic improvements, In short, they seem 
to me to be ‘‘seeking earnestly the best 
gifts.’’ They have drawn out and stimu- 
lated the intellectual and social powers of 
the members, and thus enriched their 
lives without loss of dignity, the neglect 
of home, or the sacrifice of womanly char- 
acter. 


Samuel McCune Lindsay, Secretary Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee: 


No better illustration of the fine edu- 
cational work and high moral purpose of 
the women’s clubs, as represented in the 
General Federation, can be found than in 
their persistent and discriminating study 
of the problem of child labor in the United 
States. I have found in all the States 
where the clubs are active and federated 
that the ground is prepared for progres- 
sive legislation on this subject. 


Hon. Benjamin B. Lindsey, Judge of 
Juvenile Court, Denver, Colorado: 


For the past five years I have been act- 
ively engaged in the interest of better 
laws for the protection of the home and 
the children. In this behalf I have visited 
some twenty States. I have found in that 
time wonderful progress, and scarcely 
without exception it has been the mem- 
bers of the women’s clubs who have 
championed every good law and secured 
the passage of nearly all the advanced 
legislation upon the statute books for the 
protection of the home and the chiidren. 
Much of this legislation relating to child 
labor, delinquent and dependent children, 
and the rights of women as well as chil- 
dren, has been of such incalculable value 





and of such tremendous importance as 
must be felt for good in thousands of 
homes in this country. 


Hon. H. M. Wiley, Chief of Bureau of 
Chemistry, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


My chief point of contact with women’s 
clubs has been in the cause of pure food. 
In this matter I found them the most effi- 
cient organizations now existing. They 
are enthusiastic, hard-working, persistent 
and effective. I fully believe that when- 
ever the women of this country, as, for 
instance, through the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs of America, shall demand legis- 
lation regulating interstate traffic in adul- 
terated foods and drinks, that legislation 
will be forthcoming. When the women’s 
clubs are fully aroused in this matter, it 
will not be possible any longer for organ- 
ized selfishness to block the wheels of 
legislation for the purpose of securing an 
additional profit in trade. The Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs of America is in 
favor of pure food legislation because it 
means honesty, freedom from danger to 
the family, security for the proper spend- 
ing of the money for household needs, and 
a general improvement in health and mor- 
ality. 

Josiah Strong, President of American 
Iustitute of Social Service: 

Excepting the United States Congress, 
I know of no body of men or women rep- 
resenting so much of intellect and heart, 
so mnch of culture, and so many of the 
highest hopes and noblest possibilities of 
the American people as the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Other men who attest to the value of 
women’s clubs inthis notable symposium 
are Homer Folks of the National Child 
Labor Committee; James B. Angell, Pres- 
ident University of Michigan; W. L. Bo- 
dine, Supt. Compulsory Education, Chi- 
cago; E. G. Routzahn, Sec. Civic Coéper- 
ation, Chicago, and Dr, Edward Everett 
Hale. 

The valuable service rendered to wom- 
en’s clubs by the Federation Bulletin in 
collecting and printing these views of 
representative men will be recognized by 
every one interested in the organized woik 
of women. F. M. A. 


CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB RECEPTION. 


CHICAGO, JUNE 25, 1905. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Chicago Woman’s Club gave a 
charming reception in honor of Susan B. 
Anthony on Friday, June 23, and the 
writer was delighted to find among the 
receiving party many old-time suffrage 
friends. Next to Mrs. George B. Carpen< 
ter, the graceful president of the club, 
came Miss Anthony, as winning and 
gracious as when I first met her more 
than forty years ago! 

The passing years have changed, some- 
what, the personnel, but the brain is as 
clear, and the eye as keen to read charac- 
ter as ever, and the only perceptible alter- 
ation was in her voice—the clear, bell-like 
tone has taken on a certain tender soften- 
ing which touched all hearts with a re- 
minder of the long life now turning toward 
the sunset—a life full to the uttermost of 
noble deeds and heroic efforts in behalf of 
her sex. Then came warm hand-clasps 
from Rev. Anna Shaw, president of the 
N. A. W. S. A., Mr. H. B. Blackwell and 
his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, edi- 
tors of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, and Mrs. 
Hart Rawson, the charming president of 
the Political Equality League of Chicago. 

Mrs. Susan Look Avery of Louisville, 
Ky., Mrs. S. E. Gross, hostess of Miss An- 
thony, and Rev, Dr. Thomas and wife 
were also in line with the receiving party. 

One of the pleasant features of this 
function was the presence of many beavti- 
ful young girls, who stood in adoring 
silence when Miss Anthony talked about 
her first visit to Chicago. And when she 
said, ‘‘The women, many of them, scorned 
me then, and it makes me glad to see the 
change of heart now,’’ their faces became 
an interesting study—possibly they were 
thinking, as I was, that some of those 
‘scornful’? women were the mothers of 
these bright-faced girls—time often works 
wonders! 

This reception will ever be a pleasant 
memory to us older people, for we met so 
many pioneer suffragists, men and women, 
with whom we took sweet counsel many 
years ago. From Chicago came many 
earnest suffragists to welcome and con- 
gratulate Miss Anthony once more: Judge 
Bradwell, always on the right side of the 
question of human rights; the venerable 
Fernando Jones, who entertained Miss An- 
thony when she was not the popular, the 
well beloved of to-day! Judge Waite, 
father of our dear Dr. Lucy Waite; Miss 
Emily Howland, Mrs. Helen Starrett, Mrs. 
Helen Pierce, Mrs. Phebe M. Butler, Mrs. 
Elmina Springer, Mrs. Mary E. Holmes 
and many other prominent old-time work- 
ers. Miss Ellen A. Martin, -the first 
woman lawyer I ever met, assisted in en- 
tertaining; and her quiet, graceful greet- 
ing of old-time friends who seldom at- 
tend such large gatherings, made them 
feel very comfortable, and quite at home 
in the gay, happy crowd. Mrs. Hannah 
Volmer, “the always reliable,” added 





much to the comfort and pleasure of the 
guests, the elderly ones especially. 

Mr. Blackwell gave a most interesting 
and instructive talk on the present status 
of woman suffrage, and Rev. Anna Shaw 
made a strong plea for financial aid in the 
interest of the suffrage treasury. 

Sweet music and delicious refreshments 
closed this most enjoyable reception, and 
as the evening shadows drifted over the 
beautiful lake at our feet, loving good- 
byes were softly spoken, and warm hand- 
clasps were given the travellers on their 
way to the great Portland Convention. 

Maria S. Orwie. 
——tor- 
LETTER FROM GERMANY. 

WIESBADEN, JUNE 15, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journai: 

Ever since last June I have intended to 
give you my impressions of Germany’s 
changed and changing conditions, not 
only with reference to woman and her 
work, but with regard to all deeper and 
vital problems of reform. This was de- 
layed because of lectures I prepared and 
gave on the woman’s movement in Amer- 
ica and on the new philosophy and its 
bearing upon woman. These two lectures 
were well received wherever I spoke, and 
I hope to have still further opportunities 
to present them before I return to Amer- 
ica. 

Many of the foreign delegates who at- 
tended the International Congress last 
June at Berlin were surprised to find the 
alertness, the enthusiasm, the high intel- 
ligence and ready response of the German 
women who conducted and attended the 
Congress. 

During the 14 years of my absence from 
Germany wonderful changes have oc- 
curred in the views of woman’s place 
in the world. There were then few pro- 
gressive women or men; Germany had its 
pioneers in Louise Otto and in Auguste 
Schmidt, but their following was small. 
The suffering and anguish, the fire of in- 
ward rebellion and discontent, smouldered 
under the pressure of established laws 
and regulations. Noble women felt the 
wrongs, they were conscious of great in- 
justice, but there was no way but to suffer 
and be atill. 

Very different is it to-day. A wonderful 
chamge has been wrought during these 
last 15 years, so that now the progressive 
women of Germany stand side by side 
with their most advanced sisters in the 
demand for social and political recogni- 
tion. But what impresses the foreign 
observer most deeply is the character of 
the work, its thoroughness, the methodi- 
cal, calm, judicious manner with which 
the different branches are conducted and 
the enthusiasm and devotion that is man- 
ifested. It shows careful preparation, 
forethought, and conscientious planning. 

The reformers here must use other 
weapons than with us. The demand for 
rights would hardly find a ready response 
in the minds of women themselves, and 
thus they do not so much complain as to 
their unjust position as they desire ways 
and means to abolish and overcome the 
evils under which they suffer. One is 
aware that the woman-soul has been 
cramped, that woman’s education has 
been neglected, that she must prepare 
herself better and take her rightful place 
at man’s side in the home, in business, in 
society and in the State. Her task is 
much harder, much more difficult than 
with us. The German man yields most 
ungraciously to the new demand. He is 
not only stubborn, he is so unwilling to 
give up his established prerogatives, and 
fears that women will lose the feminine 
charms which so delight him and which 
give him a certain power over her. This 
fear that woman may go too far, and that 
some may lose sight of the feminine 
virtues of modesty, of gentleness, of grace 
and dignity, keeps the movement from 
eccentric and extravagant elements, which 
are however not wanting even in Ger- 
many. There are always impatient re. 
formers who overstep the boundary, who 
miss the even track, but they find no rec- 
ognition inside the movement. 

The tendency here is on the whole 
strictly ethical and evolutionary. One 
step after another is taken, and the great 
body of men have to be convinced rather 
than coerced into acceptance. It is not 
so much justice that is the woman’s plea- 
but rather the demand for a truer and 
better self-development. Germany justi- 
fies in this and other reforms its educa- 
tional and reformatory character. There 
are enough who would like to take the 
citadel by storm, but they have no follow- 
ing; the desire is to go slow and to be 
sure. 

The contact with other nations, the In- 
ternational Council and Congresses have 
had a liberating effect upon Germany. 
The German women felt that they were 
behind in political and social reform, and 
they set themselves the task to come in 
line. If they have not made great strides 
in gaining political recognition, they have 
nevertheless secured changes that are per- 
fectly wonderful. The way they take 
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hold of the long established and deep- 
seated wrongs shows great earnestness of 
spirit. The courage and intelligence of 
some of the leaders is a reassuring sign of 
the old Teutonic force of character. The 
proverbial phlegm is gradually disappear- 
ing, and in its place the observer soon be- 
comes aware of a new enthusiasm, of a 
spirit of enterprise that will assuredly 
win the day. There is no problem of life 
that is not drawn within the range of dis- 
cussion, every specific reform has its 
journal, and is agitated in public, the 
rostrum, the daily paper. The magazines 
bring the new thoughts, and hundreds of 
societies exist for the sole purpose of 
spreading a wider knowledge and a truer 
intelligence. 

Germany is thoroughly alive indus- 
trially, intellectually and morally. Lead- 
ing men and women in every branch of 
work are perfectly aware of the needs of 
the day. They have the courage of their 
opinions, and come forward fearlessly and 
openly. 

Although vice is rampant and prejudice 
blocks the way, still there are the signs 
of rejuvenation, of a healthful, vigorous 
attack on the evils that sap the best life of 
the nation. Better conditions are to be 
attained, truth is to be evolved, beauty to 
be established by hard work, by incessant 
striving for the better. Not prayer, but 
a better understanding, not indifference 
but a quickened intelligence, a high sense 
of duty toward oneself and toward the 
world is taking the place of the former 
ease and laxity of mind. 

Germany of to-day gives the impression 
of a young, growing nation to which is 
added the advantage of ripe knowledge 
and culture. If we in America have the 
advantage of youth, we lack culture, that 
high sense of responsibility which is a 
sure sign of inner worth, 

Our task in America is not so simple as 
it sometimes appears, just because we 
take life too easily and are carried away 
by momentary success. However great 
success that is not the result of virtuous 
striving and moral living is like ‘ta rope 
of sand that perishes in the twisting.” 
The spread eagle style, the love for sensa- 
tion, the love for outward things, the 
mere sense and desire for possession is 
our greatest danger in America. May we 
learn from other nations how to retrace 
our steps and to maintain simplicity of 
spirit in the midst of wealth! May we 
learn before it is too late that all the peo- 
ple have the right to sharein the great 
wealth of our country, that this wealth is 
for all, not for the few. Germany is a 
small, comparatively poor country, but it 
is great in mental and moral resources, it 
studies other nations and accepts willing- 
ly and knowingly their better ways and 
methods. I am constantly astonished to 
find the educated man and woman per- 
fectly conversant with our methods of 
work, our new ways and improvements, 
our literature, our best life. At the In- 
ternational Congress last summer one 
could readily observe with what eager- 
ness and attention the large audience 
listened to the American, English and 
French speakers, and how well they un- 
derstood what was said. 

I made the remark that the woman’s 
movement in Germany is more ethical and 
educational than with us, I would like to 
substantiate this remark by specifying 
some lines of reform. There are to begin 
with the societies called Frauenstudium 
and Frauenbildung (woman studies and 
woman training). They take the place of 
our women’s clubs. Besides the demand 
and desire for self-culture, they assist in 
shaping public opinion as to the opening 
of gymnasiums and universities for girls 
and women, and they petition legislation 
for this purpose. . 

Of great good have been the societies of 
judicial advice and protection for wom- 
en, ‘Rechts schutzvereine.’”’ They take 
the place of our Legal Aid societies and of 
some of the work of the Consumers’ 
League. Excellent work bas been done 
by women in watching legislation as to 
the introduction of better laws for woman 
in marriage and in all other relations, her 
right of public assembly and to hold and 
attend public meetings. The police could 
formerly close any political meeting where 
women attended. They were forbidden 
publicly to discuss political matters. 
Their persistent effort and appeal to 
public authorities has had some good 
effects, but the restrictions are still in 
force in some States, and require constant 
watching and renewed efforts. 

Then there are the Social Aid Societies, 
which take the place of our organized 
charities. But here, too, it is not so much 
paid as voluntary aid that is given. It in- 
cludes care for the orphans, for the sick, 
for the prisoners, for the neglected. 

A new branch is called Woman’s Aid 
for the Young before school time, during 
school and after they have left school. It 
is the new spirit that seeks to instil better 
habits; the children of the poor and the 
ignorant need looking after. If we would 
protect and save the State, we have to 
save and to protect the children. 





This kind of work is well understood, 
and has led to Moral Aid Societies; they 
may be compared to our White Cross 
work, but differ widely, as they are con- 
ducted by men and women who treat the 
problem scientifically. They have an 
ethical and scientific bearing, and engage 
the attention of the learned as well as of 
the general public. Their public meetings 
and their literature have gained a wide- 
spread recognition. Their work is of 
such high repute that the better class of 
society papers and the magazines bring 
the detailed accounts of the reforms that 
are advocated. This and other moral 
movements are of far greater moment 
and influence than with us, for men of 
high standing in science and in literature 
take the lead and give the warning. 

Then there is the Social Purity move- 
ment. Here also men of high scientific 
and educational worth assist the ladies 
in their difficult and arduous task. Im- 
purity, sexual vice and its accompanying 
evils, the maladies resulting, are so uni- 
versal, the fata) consequences so apparent 
that they can no longer be hidden. The 
whole nation is under its ban. Pure 
women do not escape, because of the free 
indulgence of their husbands before mar- 
riage; and thus the veil is withdrawn, and 
the best and wisest of men are making a 
vigorous attempt, and are demanding pur- 
ity of men as well as of women. An immense 
amount of literature exists on the subject, 
and parents are made aware of the dangers 
to which their children are exposed if not 
instructed on these vita] matters. 

In line with this timely and vigorous re- 
form is the Anti-Alcohol movement. I 
was astonished to find that here in Ger- 
many alcoholism is the talk of the day. 
An entire change has taken place; the 
baneful influence of beer, liquor and wines 
is freely discussed and the modern Ger- 
man physician is ordering milk where 
formerly wine or even some stronger stim- 
ulant was considered all-essential for the 
recovery of the patient. 

All these facts show that Germany is 
not creed-bound, that the new wine of 
thought has burst the old bottles, is over- 
flowing the country, so that the still exist- 
ing jreactionary parties are driven to the 
wall, and have to give way before the 
march of science, intellectual and moral 
ardor. But the work is hard, Itisan 
herculean task to change the habits and 
customary ideas, the thoughts of a nation. 
However, it is being done, and women 
stand in the forefront of all these new 
moral issues. They show and demonstrate 
anew enthusiasm, and without pushing 
themselves they push civilization forward, 
because they enter into the work with 
their whole heart, and ask nothing for 
themselves, but everything for the new 
life that must result from clear thinking 
and noble living. 

In my next letter I will give a further 
account of women’s work and their 
growing influence. With greetings to all 
the dear friends at home, I remain 

Faithfully yours, CLARA NEYMANN. 





i 


THE SUMMER VACATION. 


Regarding the summer vacation the 
Universalist Leader observes: 


Once it was the time of recreation to fit 
for the labors of the year, now it seems 
that the labors of the year are but a fitting 
for vacation! There has been the struggle 
and the pain of drawing our sleds up the 
hill for ten months for the sake of coast- 
ing down two! And then we ruin the 
coast itself by the hard work we make of 
our play; we go from the crowded city 
tenement to the worst crowded hotel ten- 
ement; the ‘‘summer cottage’’ is more 
elaborate than a town mansion; and the 
“Camp”’ is a Waldorf-Astoria built of logs! 
Aud yet how worthy and of what worth is 
the real vacation; it is normal, it is sane, 
when it is normal and sane. The time 
when we break the chains of custom and 
are free, when we recreate our exhausted 
forces, when we slip from the artificial 
and become natural, when we enlarge our 
world and multiply our talents, when we 
become better children of men by being 
more truly the children of God. 





-_--- 


MEDICAL WORK FOR WOMEN IN INDIA. 

The Report of the National Association 
for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the 
Women of India for 1904 covers more than 
225 pages of closely printed matter, and is 
replete with information relating to the 
medical relief afforded to women in Zen- 
ana hospitals and dispensaries throughout 
the country, says the Ladies’ Indian Mag- 
azine. The staff employed consists of 44 
women doctors qualified for registration 
in the United Kingdom, 82 assistant sur- 
geons trained in India, 242 hospital assist- 
ants, in addition to a large number of mid- 
wives practising in various districts. The 
number of women students of the Grant 
Medical College alone was 40. Eight can- 
didates passed the first examination in 
medicine, Miss N. Joshi winning the Sat- 
yavati Lallubhai Samaldas scholarship, 
and Miss L. L. Menezes, the Sir D. M. 
Petit Medical scholarship. Eight candi- 





dates passed the second examination in 
medicine, Miss P. T. Bahadurji carrying 
off the Sir James Ferguson scholarship, 
the Bai Avabai B. Patell prize and the 
Henry Fawcett prize. Seven passed the 
L. M. & S. degree, Miss G. M. Doctor 
winning the Lord Sandhurst, Lady Reay 
and Bai Hira Bai P. H. Cama gold medals, 
the Queen-Empress silver medal, and the 
scholarship from the Medical Women of 
India Fund. Nine students hold scholar- 
ships from the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund, The returns show that 1,851,000 
women received relief in the various Zen- 
ana hospitals and dispensaries concerned, 
in addition to the patients treated by mid- 
wives. In the Bombay Presidency the 
number of patients treated in the hospi- 
tals maintained altogether by the Dufferin 
Fund at Hyderabad and Shikarpur were 
44,992; in the hospitals aided by the Duf- 
rerin Fund, at Ahmedabad, Panch Mahals, 
Karachi and Satara, 23,527; and in other 
hospitals, situated at Nasik, Bombay, 
Surat, Belgaum, Bijapur and Sholapur, 
37,827. 





-_-- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A short life of Frances E. Willard has 
been written by Mrs. J. L. McLaughlin, 
of Manila, and translated into the Taga- 
log language. 

Mary White Talbot, the well known 
author of volumes on how to make pot- 
tery, beadwork, baskets, etc., has com- 
pleted a “Child’s Rainy Day Book,”’ in 
which she suggests ways to pass the time 
on @ bad day when the child cannot go 
out of the home, 


In recognition of the work being carried 
on for universal peace the city bands 
of Boston were instructed that they must 
play, some time during their concerts on 
July 4th, the peace song written for the 
“Interparliamentary Union for World 
Liberty and Peace’’ by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. 

Our Message, the organ of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U., pays tributes in the 
July number to the memory of Mrs, Mary 
A. Livermore, It relates among other 
incidents that a little boy at the Willard 
Settlement in Boston, hearing that Mrs. 
Livermore was dead, ran into the house 
with a questioning, distressed look upon 
his face and asked, ‘‘Is it our Mrs, Liver- 
more?”’ 

The Committee on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nz, Boston Branch, will be glad to assist 
clubs to arrange meetings, either by fur- 
nishing names of well known speakers, or 
by suggesting topics for Home Days. All 
possible assistance will gladly be given by 
Miss Eva Channing, chairman of the com- 
mittee, Exeter Chambers, Exeter Street, 
Boston, 





-_?- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


BRIGHTON AND ALLSTON.—The annual 
meeting of the Equal Suffrage Association 
was held Tuesday, June 6, at the home of 
Miss Clara Matchett, on Gardner Street. 
Considering the inclement weather, the 
attendance was good. Miss Ida E. Hall 
was elected president, Mrs. Crawford and 
Mrs. Weitz vice-presidents, Mrs. Hapgood 
secretary, Mrs. Ellis corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Blacker treasurer, Mrs. Henry 
Baldwin, Mrs. Babeuf, Mrs. Lyman and 
Mrs. Hammond directors. The secreta- 
ry’s report showed a prosperous year, 
with several well-attended meetings, good 
speakers, and good music. The associa- 
tion has recently joined the Mass. Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and broadened its 
sphere of work into civic betterment. ‘It 
was voted to send a congratulatory letter 
to Mr. Henry B. Blackwell on reaching 
his 80th birthday. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up resolutions on the 
death of Senator Hoar, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
The evening’s program consisted of read- 
ings about the lives of Lucy Stone and 
Mary A. Livermore. 

MABEL 8S. CRAWFORD, 
Sec. pro tem, 


HUMOROUS. 





Wife—O doctor, Benjamin seems to be 
wandering in his mind! 

Doctor (who knows Benjamin )—Don’t 
trouble about that, he can’t go far. 


Fond Mother—Tommy, darling, this is 
your birthday. What would you like best? 

Tommy (after a moment’s reflestion)— 
I think I should enjoy seeing the baby 
spanked.—Pick-Me Up. 


Patrolman O’ Karsh (who has brought 
home his night stick for the first time)— 
Where’s me club? 

' Mrs. O’Karsh—Club, is it? Sure, Oi 
t’ought it was wan o’ them Ditch sassages, 
and it’s b’ilin’ it is! 


Hostess (to distinguished foreigner)—I 
do hope you won’t find it dull here. 

Distinguished Foreigner (politely )}—Ah, 
no, I will not find it dull. Are not you 
and your husband amasement enough?— 
Punch, 


“Do you believe in government owner- 
ship?” ‘That depends,’’ answered the 
Trust magnate, ‘ton whether you mean 
that the government ought to own us or 





we ought to own the government.”’— Wash- 
ington Star. 


There can be no doubt that in formally 
declaring the telephone a device of Satan, 
the Old German Baptists are in line with 
the best thought of many persons outside 
of that communion. There is perhaps 
no modern device that has done so 
much to stimulate profanity. But we 
are not so sure as the Old German 
Baptists that the telephone is without 
Scriptural warrant. How about the words 
of the Nineteenth Psalm, ‘‘Their line is 
gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world?” Long- 
distance transmission seems again to be 
mentioned in Second Kings, where it is 
written, ‘‘And I will stretch over Jerusa- 
+ a the line of Samaria,’’"—N. Y. Evening 

0st. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha's Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
ge sunset views; fishing, boating; surf 
and stil-water bathing; convenient te supplies, 
Address Dr. E. BLAOKWELL, Chilmark, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 17, speak- 
ing some English, tailor by trade, wants to do 
housework this summer, or any other kind of 
work where he can improve his English. Will be 
satisfied with small wages if he can have English 
lessons and some time to study. Address Bedros 
Terzian, 72 Marlboro’ St., Chelsea, Mass. 





BAKER.—Armenian of 37, with experience as 
a baker, wants work. Younger brother, 21, stu- 
dent for two years at French American College 
in Springfield, Mass , wants any work he can do, 
in house, store, or hotel. Address Hatoom G. 
Mazmanian, 341 Shawmut Ave., Boston, 





RUSSIAN LESSONS. — Lessons in the Rus- 
sian language given to classes or single pupils- 
by a young Russian lady whom Miss Ellen Saw: 
telle, principal of the Hanoock School, recom- 
mends as one of her ablest graduates. Address 
Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloomingdale St., Chel- 
sea, Mass. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by Davin SosKIcE 
and J. F.GRrEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vosky, 283 Henry St., New York City. 











American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 

Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court Idea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 

50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


232 West 14th Street, New York. 








TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya 


BY ERNEST POOLE. 
With Portrait. 
Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speak er 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auice Stonk BLACKWELL, and 
Locy E. Anruony. Forsale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OP ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and ~~ BS by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence. 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the ngws of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause shoul 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membershi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you will. 








TEL those who do THE writing, LADI Ss 
especially, WE can easily LIVE and thrive 
ON 4 simple diet of [NK and be of great service 
to them, on those beautiful Art Blotters, which 
are sent by mail, postpaid, 5 Blotters for 10c¢ er 
12 for 20c. A companion blotter with doggies 
same price. Address JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
SIX LITTLE KITS 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of leo- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereepticon views. 


Yours in love and service, 








Toany Equal Suffrage Olub within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon 8St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





MBS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston, 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia, 















line of 
GLOVES for 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 


E are showing a splendid 







Ladies’ SILK 


Summer wear. 
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HELEN KELLER WITH A ROSE. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 





(Picture in the Century for January, 1905.) 


Others may see thee; I behold thee not; 
Yet most I think thee, beauteous blossom 
mine: 
For I, who walk in shade, like Proserpine— 
Things once too briefly looked on, long for- 
got— 
Seem by some tender miracle divine, 
When breathing thee, apart, : 
To hold the rapturous summer warm within 
my heart. 


We understand each other, thou and I! 
Thy velvet petals laid against my cheek, 
Thou feelest all the voiceless things I 
speak, 
And to my yearning makest mute reply ; 
Yet a more special good of thee I seek, 
For God who made—oh, kind!— 
Beauty for one and all, gave fragrance for the 
blind! —July Century. 


THE LAKE PLACID CONFERENCE. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Lake 
Placid Conference on Home Economics 
was held during the last week of June in 
the beautiful summer home of the Lake 
Placid Club in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks. 

The trustees kindly extended the privi- 
leges of the Club to those attending the 
conference, greatly increasing the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion, 

The present widespread feeling, that 
the conditions of home life ought to be 
studied in schools and colleges, is shown 
by the fact that not less than sixteen col- 
leges and universities sent reports of 
courses in Household Economics or Do- 
mestic Science. 

The officers of the Conference are: Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards of Boston, chairman; 
Miss Isabel Bevier of the University of 
Illinois, and Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton 
of the University of Chicago, vice-chair- 
men; Mrs. Melvil Dewey, of Albany, cor- 
responding secretary; Miss Grace God- 
frey, recording secretary. Others, who 
either contributed papers, or were present 
as speakers, were Miss Helen Kinne of 
Teachers’ College, New York, Miss S. 
Maria Elliott of Simmons College, Miss 
Caroline L. Hunt of the University of 
Wisconsin, Mrs. Walter McNob Miller of 
the University of Missouri, Miss Maria 
Parloa, Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel and Miss 
Abby D. Marlett of the Manual Training 
High School, Providence. 

The {first two days of the Conference 
were devoted to a consideration of educa- 
tional questions concerned with Home 
Economics. Miss Marlatt presented a 
paper on Domestic Science in High 
Schools, Miss Florence Marshall one on 
Gaps in Public School Education, and 
Miss Emma Jacobs spoke of Rural Schools 
in Maryland. The relation of trade schools 
to public education was discussed by Mr. 
W. A. Baldwin, principal of the State 
Normal School at Hyannis, Mass. The 
question whether training in a trade 
school is useful to those who are after- 
ward occupied in the home was earnestly 
debated. The consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that quickness, accuracy, auda sense 
of responsibility are cultivated in the 
trade school, and these qualities being 
equally valuable in the home, it is bene- 
fited by such education. Papers were 
contributed by Miss Helen Kinne of the 
New York Teachers’ College and by Mrs. 
Mary S. Woolman of the Manhattan Trade 
School. In the latter school the aim is to 
aid the young wage-earner as rapidly as 
possible in finding a congenial occu pation 
Instances were given where latent ability 
had been developed in the school in a 
manner impossible under a commercial 
training. 

The American School of Household Ec- 
onomics was represented by its director, 
Mr. Maurice Le Bosquet, who stated that 
the membership of this school, which is 
conducted by correspondence only, has 
now reached eight hundred. Letters were 
read from several of the pupils, notably 
from women of middle age, showing the 
warmest appreciation of the assistance 
given by the course. 

The last two days of the Conference 
were occupied with the discussion of 
questions relating to food. Doctor w. O. 
Stillman of Albany urged the wise house- 
wife to preserve the health of her family 
by guarding against too ample supplies of 
meat, and expressed his belief that the 
successful physician of the future will 
depend more upon carefully selected diet 
in curing disease, than upon drugs. 

A review was given by Mrs. Richards of 
the recent investigations of Professor 
Chittenden and Mr. Fletcher at Yale Uni- 
versity on the effect of different diets. 
The question of pure food and how to get 
it was considered by Mrs. Mary H. Abel, 
and food values in family menus by Miss 
Apna Barrows. Mr. Howard L. Black- 
well, president of the Harvard Dining Ar- 
sociation, reported that more than nine- 
tenths of the cost of provisions for the As- 
sociation was made up of meat, fish, eggs, 
and butter. These articles, except butter, 
have been recently placed onthe @ la carte 
list only, since which there has been a de- 
crease of about ten per cent. in the quan- 





tity of meat used, yet much more satis- 
faction expressed at the variety thus made 
possible. The Dining Association num- 
bers from twelve to fourteen hundred. 

The question of providing for large 
numbers was also discussed by Mrs. 
Dewey, whose success in planning for the 
several hundred people in the club gave 
weight to her plea for attention to small 
details. 

A very interesting paper was given by 
Mrs, Ethel Fifield Brooks, a graduate of 
the Boston School of Technology, on ‘The 
Architect and the Housewife.’ Under 
present conditions, she said, the great 
majority of families adjust themselves, 
with various degrees of friction, to the 
houses which they inhabit, instead of liv- 
ing in houses that have been adjusted to 
the family, and instanced a home where 
three maids were kept, and there was no 
passage from the kitchen to the front door 
except through the dining-room. The 
practical suggestion was made that schools 
of architecture should have chairs of do- 
mestic science, so that the young college 
graduate desirous of becoming an archi- 
tect should not enter upon practice with- 
out a knowledge of the mechanism re- 
quired for the smooth running of domestic 
processes. 

Miss Isabel Bevier outlined the work of 
Domestic Science Students in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, in which house plans are 
drawn to scale, and original work done in 
designing dwellings. 

The conference was well attended and 
much interest shown in the discussions. 
Mrs. Abel pointed out the fact that sani- 
tation refers not only to Boards of Health 
and the disposal of public waste, but to 
the individual housekeeper and the state 
of the kitchen garbage-pail. 

Many women still have very low ideals 
in matters of home sanitation, not regard- 
ing pure air, pure food, pure water ‘and 
clean surroundings as really matters of 
consequence. The work of clubs and of 
the social settlements in creating ideals, 
and raising the mental standard for home 
conditions with the children of the poor 
was shown ic the paper of Miss Isabel 
Hyams of the Louisa Alcott Club in Bos- 
ton, This club has a Home in Hingham, 
to which children from the city are invit- 
ed, in small groups, for a visit of two or 
three weeks, and it ie hoped that a lasting 
impression is made by the sight of order, 
cleanliness and system. 

At the closing session excellent reso- 
lutions and recommendations were adopt- 
ed, these among others: 


The Lake Placid Conference recognizes 
in the increasing interest of women’s clubs 
in household economics a powerful force, 
not only for the extension of educational 
work in this special field, but also for 
harmonizing the relations between con- 
sumer and producer, employer and em- 
ployed. Therefore the Conference calls 
the attention of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs to its efforts towards 
preparing sound courses of study for 
schools of different grades, and asks the co- 
operation of clubwomen in considering 
vital problems of the home. 

Believing that the trade schools, by 
giving a business training based on educa- 
tional principles, are developing the qual- 
ities of accuracy, responsibility and depen- 
dableness, which are of inestimable value 
to the home, and believing that the train- 
ing for household service is, in the future, 
to develop along these lines, we recom- 
mend that the Conference encourage their 
work and appoint a committee to report 
on the relation of trade schools tu public 
education, 

Realizing the advantage of codperation 
with the Office of Experiment Stations of 
the Department of Agriculture, we recom- 
mend that a committee be appointed in 
order to confer with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to present the needs of this branch 
of education. 


The conference ended with feelings of 
gratification that Home Economics and 
Domestic Science are already studied in 
so many places, and with a belief thata 
knowledge of all matters concerning the 
health and happiness of home will soon 
be considered essential in the higher edu- 
cation of women. E. L. B. 





LIBERTY AND PEACE. 

The largest peace flag in the world was 
raised on Flagstaff Hill, Boston Common, 
July 4, by members of the Massachusetts 
Floral Emblem Society. This white bor- 
dered star-spangled banner with its mes- 
sage ‘‘Peace for All Nations,” in letters 
of gold, is 28 by 56 feet, and was paid for 
by 20,000 young people of America. With 
inspiring speeches, patriotic songs and 
music the Floral Emblem Society held a 
quiet, beautiful and appropriate Fourth 
of July celebration. To seven thousand 
children assembled about the Soldiers’ 
Monument were given flowers and plants. 
A chorus of children sang “The State 
Floral Rally Cry,’’ written by Elizabeth 
Porter Gould. William C. McDowell, 
LL. D., of Newark, N. J., special envoy of 
America to the congresses of the world at 
St. Louis, made the main address, of which 
the key note was ‘The final test of liberty 
is the bringing of peace and happiness to 
the world.”’ 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hamaret Tartorm Urron and Exizasetrs J. Hauser. 





Report of Treasurer for 1904. 
RECEIPTS, 

The total receipts for the year were $14,662.02. Of this amount $4,237.25 came 
from the bequest of Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, of New York; $500 from a bequest of 
Mrs, Armilla J. Starr, of Michigan; $70 from the bequest of Miss Laura Bruce, of 
Kentucky; $1,573.90 from the auxiliary dues; $500 from Mrs. Sarah L. Willis, of 
Rochester, N. Y.; $400 from Mrs. Elmina Springer, of Chicago; $400 from the Boston 
Committee for Work; $250 from the Massachusetts W. S. A.; $150 from the District 
of Columbia E. S. A. 

It will be remembered that Mrs, Rachel Foster Avery’s daughters, Rose and 
Julia, solicited all of the articles for the sales table at the Washington Convention, and 
it is a pleasure to report that from the efforts of these loyal little suffragists $130.50 
came into the treasury. 

The following persons and societies contributed $100 or more each: Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, Illinois; Iowa W. S. A., Kentucky E. R. A., George 
W. Catt, Carrie Chapman Uatt, Emily Howland, Elizabeth Smith Miller, Fanny Gar- 
rison Villard, all of New York; New York State W. S. A., William Lloyd Garrison, 
Trustee for the Mrs. E. K. Church Fund, and Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, of Minnesota, 
who paid a pledge of $100 which she made for the North Dakota Association in 1896 
and for which no one but herself considered that she was morally responsible. The 
Friends’ E. R. A. contributed $90. 

Individuals and societies contributing $50 or more: Annie K. Bidwell, Abbie E. 
Krebs, Mary S. Sperry, Mary Wood Swift, all of California; California E. S. A. Colo- 
rado E, 8. A., Evelyn W. Ordway of Louisiana; Maine W.S. A., Henry B. Blackwell, 
Wn. I. Bowditch, of Massachusetts; Susan W. Lippincott, of New Jersey; New Jersey 
W.S. A., Cornelia H. Cary, New York; Rochester (N. Y.) P. E. C., Minnesota W. S, 
A., Ohio W. 8S. A., Lucretia L, Blankenburg, Penn., Mrs. Eliza F. Rawson, Va. 

The collections at the Washington Convention amounted to $127.04; collections of 
organizers for the year $174 85; the interest on notes and deposits at the banks to 
$789.97 We received $251.44 from sales of literature and other supplies at Headquar- 
ters, and in subscriptions to and advertising in Progress, $226.18; from the contribu. 
tions tothe Memorial Organization fund, $65. 

The remainder of the receipts came in smaller amounts from various sources, the 
contributions representing 40 States and Territories, and one foreign country—Austra. 
lia. 

DISBURSEMENTS, 

The total disbursements were $12,437.52, divided as follows: $499.92 to Honorary 
President for salary of clerk; the expenses of the President’s office, including clerk’s 
salary, were $652.49; of the Vice- President's, $60; of the Corresponding Secretary’s, 
$263.30; of the Treasurer’s, $10.40. The Headquarters office expenses, including rent, 
telephone, clerks’ salaries, etc., were $2,300.81; postage on literature and other sup- 
plies sent out from Headquarters, $76.49; printing, mailing and maintaining Progress, 
$292.68; Press work, including salary of Chairman, $1,314.90; expenses of last Con- 
vention, $1,145.12; organization work, $2,048.4C; printing literature, $307.50; Protest 
Committee work, $437.10; stationery for officers, $111.90; printing Minutes of last Con 
vention, booklets, President's address, plate for poster, etc., $329.92; printing memo- 
rials and letters, and expense of Hearings before National Political Nominating Con- 
ventions, $191.58; expenses of Business Committee meetings, $168.58; payment of two 
loans, $1,100.90; expenses of Headquarters at St. Louis Exposition, Treasurer’s bond 
and other small disbursements, $78.75; water rent, agent’s commission, repairs on 
Laura Bruce property, $10.95; expenses and fees of Philip Carpenter, attorney, for 
settlement of Banker Estate case, $1,135.83. 

BALANCE, 

Adding to the receipts $14,663.02, the balance from 1903 which was $11,860.13 in 
cash and $2,100 in notes, we get $28,622.15. Deducting from this the disbursements, 
$12,437.52, we have a balance of $16,184.63. 

Ten thousand dollars of this is the bequest of Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, of New 
Jersey, which came to the Association in 1903, and is invested now in a 6 per cent. 
loan, secured by a mortgage on the Masonic Temple at Warren, O.; $2,000 is the 
bequest of Mrs. Charlotte A. Cleveland, of New York, which came to the Association 
in 1901, half of which is loaned at 6 per cent, and half at 5 per cent.; $100, the bequest 
of Mrs. Jonas Green, of Virginia, received in 1901, is loaned with the latter $1,000. 
All loans are well secured. The $500 which Mrs. Sarah L. Willis contributed, she 
designated should be placed in our permanent fund, and together with the $500 be- 
queathed to the Association by Mrs Starr, is deposited in the Trumbull Savings Bank 
at Warren, O., and is drawing 5 per cent. interest. The $65 received on account of 
Memorial Organization fund is deposited in the Western Reserve National Bank of 
Warren, O., and the remaining $3,019.63 on hand Jan. 1, 1905, was in the Second 
National Bank at the same place, and included the balances in the various accounts, 
such as Literature Committee, Protest Committee, Organization, Headquarters Sup- 
plies, etc., etc. 

BEQUESTS AND PERMANENT FUND, 

Some of you will remember that the Treasurer reported last year the litigation 
over the bequest of Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, of New York, and predicted that about 
$3,000 would finally cometo the Association. We have now to report that case 
settled. The courts allowed us $4,237.25, and the attorney’s expenses and fees 
amounted to $1,185.83, so we actually received $3,101.42. 

Mrs, Armilla J. Starr, of Coldwater, Mich., not known personally to one of our 
officers, but a friend to the cause, bequeathed the Association $500, which was paid 
within the year, her daughter, Miss Georgia Starr, generously paying the income tax 
of $25, so that the whole amount of the bequest might come into our treasury. 

Another good friend who has passed away within the year was Miss Laura Bruce, 
of Kentucky. By the terms of her will Miss Bruce left to the Association, through 
Miss Laura Clay as trustee, rents and income from certain properties, as such shall 
accumulate until the sum of $5,000 shall have been paid to the treasury. Within the 
year Miss Clay paid the Treasurer $70, $10.95 of which were paid out for water rent, 
agent’s commission and repairs, so that $59.05 of this bequest has been received. We 
are sorry to report that Miss Bruce’s will may be contested, in which case the Asso- 
ciation’s claim will be involved. When these bequests came to us we had also the 
splendid bequest of Mrs. Hussey, $10,000, the $2,000 left us by Mrs. Cleveland, $100 
left by Mrs. Green, and $100 left by Dr. Helen J. Underwood of California. 

It was Miss Anthony’s plan to raise a permanent fund for the Association, which 
should serve the cause of woman suffrage, as the Peabody fund had served the cause 
of education, and we hoped to keep all bequests for this fund, using only the interest, 
unless a campaign or other great emergency should call for expenditures which could 
not otherwise be met. 

When the officers met in Business Committee in Warren last September, the Treas- 
urer reported that all available funds had been expended, that money had been divert. 
ed from the regular running expenses for work in the Territories, that a very consider. 
able amount would be required in the Territories and in Oregon, and that no receipts 
were in sight except the anxiliary dues. The Committee then voted that the $3,101.42 
from the Banker bequest, Mrs. Starr’s $500, Dr. Underwood’s $100 and Mrs. Green’s 
$100 be appropriated for campaign work. This action of the Committee relieved the 
Treasurer immediately, for there is no more unenviable position than that of being 
ealled upon to pay when there is nothing to pay with, and certainly it would have 
been most disastrous to discontinue work which had been so well begun and which 
promised so much. By extreme care we were able to save Mrs. Starr’s and Mrs. 
Green's money and still had it on hand, as has been shown above, Jan. Ist, 1905. 

MEMORIAL QRGANIZATION FUND. 

The Plan of Work for 1904 included a recommendation that a Memorial Organiza- 
ton Fund to perpetuate the memory of our pioneer workers be established, by request- 
ing clubs of less than 50 members to contribute $1; those having between 50 and 100 
members, $2; those having 100 members or more, $3. $20 from this fund is to be given 
to the club.or individual under whose auspices a new club of not less than 30 mem- 
bers is formed, after such club has been in existence for a year and certified to by the 
Executive Committee of its State. The Treasurer appealed directly to local clubs 
and repeatedly called attention to this recommendation in the National Column in the 
WomMAN’sS JOURNAL, Asa result, the following have contributed to this fund: Cali- 
fornia, San Diego E. 8, A., Cupertino P. E. C., San Jose P. E. C.; Connecticut, Meri- 
den P. E. C.; Delaware, Newport E. 8S, A.; Iowa, Hull Civic Club, Maquoketa P. E. 





C., Chariton P. E. C., Ottumwa P. E. C., 
Mason City W. C.; Louisiana, Era Club; 
Minnesota, Minneapolis P. E. C.; Massa. 
chusetts, Worcester W. S. L., Boston E. 8, 
A. for G G., Newton E. R. L.; Brook. 
line League, Leominster W. S. L., Brigh. 
ton and Allston League; Maryland, Balti. 
more City Club; New Hampshire, Concord 
E. 8.A.; Nebraska, Lincoln P. E. C.. New 
York, Prospect P. E. C., Rochester P. . 
C., Auburn P. E. C., E. C. 8. Leagues, 
Brooklyn; New Jersey, Bayonne P. S. C., 
Orange P. 8S. C.; Ohio, Girard P. E. C., 
Warren P. E. C., Deer Creek W. S. A., 
Niles P. E, C.; Pennsylvania, Richboro 
E. 8S. A., Montgomery Co. W. S. A., Lans- 
downe W. S. A., Swarthmore W. S. L., 
W. S. L. of Philadelphia; Rhode Island, 
Pawtucket League, Rhode Island W.S. A.; 
Texas, Houston E. 8. L.; Utah, Utah W., 
8S. A.; West Virginia, Wheeling P. E. C. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

The five States paying the largest dues 
in 1908 were as follows: New York, $293; 
Massachusetts, $160.20, Nebraska, $114.20; 
Iowa, $100.48; Pennsylvania, $78.50. 

Those standing at the head in 1904 are: 
New York, $337.30; Massachusetts, $160.- 
30; Iowa, $119.20; Nebraska, $115; Cali- 
fornia, $114.30. 

It will be seen that Iowa has passed 
Nebraska and that Pennsylvania’s place 
has been taken by California. 

Next to California stands Kansas, the 
State which made the greatest gain in 
membership. It quadrupled and added 
112 members besides. California doubled 
and added 169 members besides, a better 
record than any State made in 1903. West 
Virginia doubled and added a few besides. 

Our first roll of honor then included the 
States which paid the largest dues, New 
York, Massachusetts, Iowa, Nebraskaand 
California; our second those which made 
the greatest gains in numbers, Kansas, 
Oregon, California and West Virginia. 

We hardly know where to place Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory, The new 
Territorial Association was not organized 
until December, and yet before Jan. Ist 
it had paid dues for more than 350 mem- 
bers. Perhaps it deserves to go ona roll 
of honor all by itself, ahead of all the rest. 

The other States whose dues show gains 
in membership are Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington and Wisconsin. Of 
the 36 Associations auxiliary Jan. 1st, 25 
had gained, 7 showed losses, and 3 re- 
mained the same. The aggregate gain in 
membership was 20 per cent., the greatest 
gain ever made by our Association in any 
one year. We can make it 40 per cent. in 
1905, or even 50, if we will. Let us do it! 
The Treasurer will not be satisfied with 
the membership, and you ought not to be, 
until the auxiliary dues are sufficient to 
meet all of the running expenses. It is 
our duty to make each year a better one 
than the year which preceded it. 

HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Treas. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 


SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 








As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


PIONEER WORK 
In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


[ROUND 7 5c, Single fare50¢ 


Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——_Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
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